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REVIEWS. 


. T h e author regards pityriasis rubra and dermatitis exfoliativa as 
simply varieties of the same affection. We do not believe, however, 
that the grave and often fatal malady described by Hebra under the 
former title is the same as the exfoliative inflammation of the skin 
which not infrequently appears as the sequel of other inflammatory 
diseases, such as psoriasis, and pursues a uniformly benign course. 

Eczema is looked upon as a symptom-complex rather than a distinct 
disease, a manner of view which seems to find favor with recent writers. 
In considering the predisposing causes of thiB Protean disease the 
author is inclined to accept the existence of the so-called dartrous dia¬ 
thesis of the older French writers. Since no one, not even the French 
themselves, has ever been able to explain, satisfactorily, what is meant 
exactly by dartre, it hardly seems worth while to resurrect this ancient 
notion. Renal incompetence is stated to be an important factor in the 
causation of eczema in those past middle life. It would seem as if this 
ought to be true, but, as a matter of fact, no one has yet been able to 
demonstrate any definite relation between insufficient urinary excretion 
and eczema. Even in such an affection as chronic interstitial nephritis, 
in which renal incompetence may reach an extreme degree, eczema is 
decidedly the exception rather than the rule. 

In the treatment of erythematous lupus the author urges that care be 

taken that the remedies used shall do no harm, even if they do no good_ 

a much-needed caution, since the inexperienced are apt to make bad 
worse by injudicious and too active treatment. We do not find any 
mention made of large doses of quinine internally in the treatment of 
thiB very obstinate affection—a remedy which recent observation has 
shown to be of decided benefit in many cases. 

Although necessarily lacking in detail because of its size, the manual 
will be found a useful one by both student and practitioner. M. B. H. 


The Roentgen Rays' in Therapeutics and Diagnosis. By W. A. 

Pusey, A.M., M.D., of Chicago, and E. W. Caldwell, BE., of New 

York. Philadelphia, New York, and London: W. B. Saunders & Co 

1903. 

In this work the authors have presented clearly and simply their 
opinions derived from comparative study and their, personal clinical 
and laboratory experience. Sufficient has been taken from the litera¬ 
ture of the subject to afford the reader a comprehensive view of the 
influences which have led them to form the personal opinions expressed, 
the citation of the journals and authorities permitting the reader to 
follow such other opinions as he fancies further. Without any desire 
to be dogmatic they present a comprehensive work, based upon their 
personal experience, that will enable the reader to acquire by clinical 
study the knowledge which is essential to the proper employment of 
this method of diagnosis. 

Part I. X-ray Apparatus and its Uses in Diagnosis. Without enter¬ 
ing too much into electrical detail, the authors have given the results 
of their personal experience as trained electricians in adapting apparatus 
to the diagnostic needs of the surgeon. As is to be expected this por- 
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tion of the work is richer in electrical technique and methods than in the 
surgical interpretation of the results that are obtained. It deals with 
the question of apparatus, etc., with an appreciation of the needs of the 
surgeon, and is, therefore, of great value, since things electrical are 
explained clearly in language the surgeon can understand. 

Part II. The Therapeutic Application of X-rays. After a com¬ 
prehensive r&umS of the literature of the subject the authors give 
valuable illustrations of its application culled from their personal ex¬ 
perience. The chapter on the Effects of X-rays on Tissue is par¬ 
ticularly valuable in teaching the novice what to expect as thera¬ 
peutic manifestations when commencing treatment. In describing their 
technique they have fully realized the impossibility of dealing with any 
other technique than their own, and make the reader realize that their 
deductions apply only to their own method, and that clinical experience 
is the only foundation as yet upon which each worker must build his 
own method in therapeutics. This element of personal clinical experi¬ 
ence cannot be dwelt upon too strongly. No matter how explicit and 
valuable the work or the instruction the novice has received, he should 
fully realize that he is always dealing with a powerful agent that is 
capable of doing harm as well as good, and must often be used with its 
utmost power to attain the desired results. A study of this work will 
show why the expert with this method can obtain results that are im¬ 
possible to the novice, and will lead to the careful instruction of thoBe 
asked to take up this work by hospitals before they are placed in 

The work will be an inspiration to the student to the scientific study 
of the X-rays, as well as a ready guide and book of reference 

C. L. L. 


Tuberculosis. Becaat from Lectures delivered at Rush Medical College, 
in Affiliation with the University of Chicago. By Norman Bridge’ 
A.M., M.D. Philadelphia, New York, and London: W. B. Saundera 
& Co. 


It is not an easy task to write interestingly on a well-worn topic like 
tuberculosis, vet it is in these very subjects that an original contribution 
is particularly welcome. While there have been do material additions 
to our knowledge of pulmonary tuberculosis within recent years the 
interest in the disease on the part of the public as well as the profession 
has never been keener than at the present time, since the vital impor¬ 
tance of effective precautionary measures and of rational methods of 
treatment has come to be appreciated even by our municipal authori¬ 
ties. It is needless to dwell on the author’s presentation of the pathol¬ 
ogy, bacteriology, and other formal parts of the work except in general 
approbation of his treatment of these subjects. The chief interest of the 
book lies in the personal element and spontaneity that is or should be 
the characteristic of clinical teaching: a general acquaintance with 
the fundamentals of tuberculous lore—the author has defined the 
meanings of these much misused terms, tuberculous and tubercular —on 
the part of his readers or, rather, his hearers. 

He distinguishes no less than eight clinical forms of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and it must be confessed that some of these distinctions 



